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“VIEW OF HON. DANIEL WEBSTER’S 


HOUSE, MARSHFIELD. 

Marshfield was incorporated in 1640. 
The Rev. Edward Bulkley (the son of the 
first minister of Concord,) was the first 
minister. He was ordained about the 
time the town was incorporated. His 
successor was Rev. Samuel Arnold, who 
was settled here in 1659, and continued 
in the ministry thirty five years. Rev. 
Edward Thomson, the next in succession, 
was settled in 1696; he was succeeded 
by Rev. James Gardner, in 1707, who 
continued in the ministry upwards of 
thirty-one years. His successors, Messrs. 
Hill, Green, and Brown, were all settled 
and dismissed in a period of twenty-three 
years. Rev. William Shaw, D. D. the 
eighth minister was settled in 1766, and 
continued in the pastoral office more than 
halfa century. The first minister of the 
second church was Rev. Atherton Wales, 
who was settled in 1639; he was pastor 
fifty-six years, and died in 1795, aged 
ninety-two. Rev. Elijah Leonard was 
his successor. 

This town is pleasantly situated, having 
two considerable streams; one called 
North river, which divides the town from 
Scituate, and South river, a stream pass- 
ing through the central part of the town. 

The above is a south-western view of 
the summer residence of the Hon. Dan- 
iel Webster, situated in the southern part 
of this town, and is about 30 miles from 
Boston. His farm, which is stated to 
consist of about 1000 acres, comprises 
some of the best lands in the town. There 
is a considerable diversity of pleasant 
scenery in the vicinity, and a fine distant 
view of the ocean. ‘ This town was 
originally a part of Plymouth, and was 
formerly called Rexham. Peregrine 
White, the first English child born in 
New England, died in this town, July 
20th, 1704, aged83. A grandson of Gov- 
ernor Carver lived here to the age 
102, and in 1775 was at work in the sa 





field with his son, grandson, and great- 
grandson, who had also an infant son in 
the house, making five generations. Ed- 
ward Winslow, some years governor of 
Plymouth colony, resided in this town.” 
In 1837, there were two cotton mills, 
1896 spindles; cotton cloth manufactur- 
ed, 172,366 yards; value $21,000; males 
employed, 10; females, 42. ‘There was 
also one air and cupola furnate, and one 
nail factory. There are six churches, 
three Congregational, one Baptist, one 
Episcopal, and one Methodist. Popula- 
tion, 1660. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ELIZABETH NORWOOD. 
Or, the Trials of Youth. 
[Continued from page 85.] 

It was Wednesday, and there was no 
school in the afternoon. Elizabeth had 
for some time been employing her lei- 
sure moments, in dressing a new doll for 
her sister Frances. She was now gone 
to cousin Ellen’s, and Elizabeth thought 
it a good opportunity, to bring out her 
work; it was nearly finished, all but a 
little pink satin hat; this last, was rather 
a delicate piece of work, but Elizabeth 
was very ingenious, and after a while the 
hat was completed. She placed it onthe 
doll’s head, but alas! the strings were 
not sewed on carefully, and while she 
was in the act of tying it, one of them 
came off, fraying and ravelling the deli- 
cate satin threads. Elizabeth thought the 
hat was ruined; and in a passion she 
flung it from her, and burst into tears. 

‘“*My daughter,” said her mother 
calmly. 

“The ugly old thing!” exclaimed 
Elizabeth. 

‘‘T am sorry that it has caused you to 
lose your temper, my child.” 

“T can’t help it, mamma, it is so pro- 
voking, and now my work is spoiled.” 

“O! I think not,” replied her mother, 
‘* Let me see it.” 

Elizabeth gave the hat to her mother, 
who soon fixed on the provoking string in 
such a way, that the rent was not visible. 

‘Thank you, mamma,” and the smile 
again played on Elizabeth’s cheek. 
‘Thank you, mamma, you always have 
such a nice way of comforting me, when 
I get vexed.” 

‘But why, my daughter,” said Mrs. 
Norwood, ‘Do you allow yourself to be 
vexed at such a trifle?” 

‘** Do you call it a trifle, mamma?” 

*“ Why yes, Elizabeth, [ think it hardly 
worth as much unhappiness as you must 
have felt then, if your countenance right- 
ly expressed your feelings.” 

‘Well, mamma, I can’t be good, and 
I have a great mind not to try any more, 
it does no good.” 

‘*My dear, it grieves me to hear you 
speak so, did you apply to the right 
source for help, I am sure it would be 
granted you.” 

‘**] know what you mean, mamma, you 
mean that I must pray; so I do, mother, 
but I don’t see as I get along any the bet- 
ter for it; at the next temptation I do 
wrong again.” 

‘‘ Prayer without effort will avail noth- 





ing, Elizabeth, did your father pray that 
his garden might grow well, and yet not 
hoe, and dig, and sow his seed, do you 
think his prayer would be answered?” 

‘* No, mamma.” 

“It is just so with your heart, my 
child; if you would overcome your faults, 
you must not only pray, but make an ef- 
fort of your own.” 

“7 will, mamma, you always explain 
every thing so nicely, that it seems pleas- 
ant to do right.” 

Mrs. Norwood kissed Elizabeth just as 
the door was thrown open, and Frances 
came bounding in, exclaiming, ‘Oh! 
mother, I have had a beautiful time, and 
Elizabeth, Ellen was half a mind to be 
angry because you did not come; and 
aunt says that you must come next Wed- 
nesday ; but what in the world do you 
look so roguish fer? and mamma, too, is 
smiling. 1 am sure I don’t see any thing 
to laugh at.” 

Mrs. Norwood pointed to the table, 
and Frances sprang forward; ‘Oh! 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth, where,did you get 
this beautiful doll?” ‘Who dressed 
her?” «Who gaveher toyou?” “How 
much did she cost 1?” 

‘Which of your questions do you 
mean for me to answer first?” asked 
Elizabeth smiling, and coming towards 
the table. ‘It is not mine, Frances, I 
bought and dressed it for you.” 

‘For me! oh Elizabeth, I love you 
more than I can tell,’? exclaimed Fran- 
ces, throwing her arms around her sis- 
ter’s neck. At this moment Nancy came 
in with Jittle Harriet in her arms; Har- 
riet was only three years old, and went 
to sleep every afternoon; she had just 
awoke; one of her cheeks was very rosy, 
and her hair was damp with perspiration; 
she rubbed her eyes, and wished to go to 
her mother. Mamma had Willie in her 
lap, so Elizabeth took him, and carried 
him to the doll which Frances was still 
examining, she would hold him almost 
close to it, and then catch him away 
again; he seemed to like the sport very 
well; but at last, Elizabeth not being 
sufficiently on her guard, he caught hold 
of the doll; she held his hand, while 
Frances gently disengaged his fingers, 
from their hold on the delicate dress of 
Miss Dolly. The little fellow seemed 
not to like this at all, for he threw him- 
self back in his sister’s arms, and began 
to cry in earnest. 

‘Never mind,” said Elizabeth, jump- 
ing about the room with him, * I would 
not care for that, Willie,” and she brought 
him before the looking glass, and danced 
him up and down. ‘ That doll is not 
half’ so pretty a baby as you are, after 
all. 

At length another Wednesday arrived. 
Nothing special had occurred during the 
forenoon, and Elizabeth came home from 
school, and began to take off her things. 
‘*« This is the day that Ellen wants me to 
visit her,” thought she, ‘I will ask moth- 
er if lmay go.” After dinner, Elizabeth 
went up to the nursery to amuse Willie; 
bye and bye Nancy came to take him, 
and she descended to the parlor; as she 
entered, her mother looked up from her 
work. ‘* Elizabeth,” said she, ‘cannot 





you sew for me a little while this after- 
noon?” Elizabeth felt disappointed, but 
instantly bidding all her selfish feelings 
be gone, she replied. “Oh! yes, moth- 
er, if you have any thing which I can 
do.” Mrs. Norwood gave her some 
work.—“ If you will do that,” said she, 
“It will help me a great deal as I am in 
a hurry for this.” Elizabeth sat a long 
time, industriously plying her needle; 
she had given up all thoughts of going to 
Ellen’s, but the sweet consciousness that 
she was doing right, made her happy; 
upon looking up to her father’s watch, 
however, which hung over the fire-place, 
she found it was not so late as she had 
expected. ‘ Afterall,” thought she, ‘If 
I make haste, I may have time to go. 
Vlltry.” Accordingly her fingers began 
to move with unusual swiftness 3; and the 
seam which had before been so tolerable, 
now grew unaccountably long; but Eliza- 
beth soon found that this was no way to 
do; for her stitches were not taken pro- 
perly, her needle bent, and her thread 
twisted into knots; an impatient excla- 
mation was upon her lips, but for once, 
she recollected herself and checked it; 
she picked out the few last stitches, took 
a new piece of cotton, and slowly and 
carefully proceeded with her work; it 
was soon finished, and when she gave it 
to her mother, the smile of approval 
which she received more than repaid her. 
‘“‘ Is there not some more that [ can do?” 
she asked, ‘* No, my dear,” replied her 
mother, “I have no more for you, now ; 
besides, you have been sitting still, long 
enough, for the present; go now and en- 
joy yourself.” 

‘* Mamma,” said Elizabeth, “If you are 
willing, I should like to go and take tea 
with Ellen.” 

“T am perfectly willing,” said her 
mother, ‘* But is it not rather late now ? 
why did you not think of it before?” 
Elizabeth colored. ‘So I did, mamma, 
but ——” *“ But what, Elizabeth?” 

‘I knew that you would like to have 
me sew, mamma, and I preferred staying 
and working with you.” 

‘My dear daughter,” said Mrs. Nor- 
wood, while a tear of joy moistened her 
eye, ‘* How does it gladden my heart, to 
see you thus overcoming your own incli- 
nations, and preferring duty to selfish 
pleasure ; go on as you have begun, watch 
your thoughts, your tongue, and your ac- 
tions, pray for grace in time of tempta- 
tion, and I may hope soon to seq my 
child an amiable, disinterested and alter- 
ed girl; go now to your cousin’s, you 
may stay in the evening, and your father 
will call for you at nine o’clock.” 

The little girl kissed her mother, hook- 
ed her cloak round her neck, tied on her 
hood, and skipped towards her cousin’s 
house, with a light heart. 

This was Elizabeth Norwood’s first 
conquest over herself, but we are happy 
to say, it was not her last. Mary ANN. 

Gloucester, August, 1843. 
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exclaimed a bright little hoy skipping, 
joyfully before his father’s guest, leading’ 
the way to the green-house, full of bud-| 
On large 
rows of shelves were pots of various kinds | 
and sizes, filled with green things, fresh | 


ding and blooming plants. 


and bright as the field flowers of June. 
The sun looked gaily down upon this 
summer-like spot, through the large glass 
windows, while all the ground without 
and around was covered with the deep 
snows of winter. How carefully do we 
watch, and how tenderly do we love the 
little flowers which bloom for us in the 
cold winter. 

“I love flowers so much,” cried the 
little boy, as they passed along from one 
group to another, pointing out their beau- 
ties, and telling their names. The gen- 
tleman loved flowers, but he loved better 
to see the heart of this little child open 
to enjoy the beautiful things of God’s 
creation. 

‘‘Here is my cypress vine, and oh, 
here sir, is my sensitive plant—it is such 
a beauty! Did you ever see a sensitive 
plant before, sir?” 

He looked up toward the gentleman’s 
face—that face was sad—the smile had 
gone, and the child wondered what made 
the gentleman look so, with his eyes fix- 
ed upon the plant. ‘ He wants it, I real- 


ly believe he does,” thought the little boy. | - 


“See how it shrinks away from my 
finger when I touch it,” he exclaimed 
aloud, ‘just as if it felt;” with a few 
more touches, its leaves quite fulded up, 
and it looked naked and bare. 

‘Ts it not very queer !” cried the child. 

“Willie,” said the gentleman, sadly, 
**I do not love to look upon that sensi- 
tive plant.” 

“Why not?” asked Willie earnestly. 

“It always makes me think of some- 
thing, which I shall never cease to be 
sorry for all the days of my life,” replied 
the gentleman, “and it happened a great 
many years ago.” 

‘What is it?” asked Willie with deep 
interest, * will you tell me!” 

**] had a mother once, Willie, and a 
very dear mother she was too; she loved 
me dearly, and watched tenderly over me 
when I was sick. WhenI was a little 
older than you, my mother gave mea 
sensitive plant—we put it in the ground, 
and took great pains to rear it; and every 
evening after tea we used to go out and 
see how much it had grown, ant what new 
leaves it had put forth. One day a cow 
by chance got into the garden, and she 
very unceremoniously walked here and 
there over the beans, and the carrot bed, 
and the onions, yes and over the flower 
bed too, and she planted her great hoof 
right over my sensitive plant. My moth- 
er discovered the mischief first, and was 
just lifting it up and shaking the earth 
from its leaves, when I came up. 1 fan- 
cied she was handling it very rudely, * go 
away, mother! youare killing my plant,” 
I angrily exclaimed, and fairly pushed 
her with my hand. She looked at me 
with a grieved and reproving glance, and 
then arose and walked away. I staid 
long alone in the garden, but, Willie, I 
was no longer a happy boy. «I had been 
angry with my mother! I had almost 
struck her! the dear mother who was so 
patient and kind tome. And then her 
grieved and mournful look. How bitter- 
ly @id I feel, Willie.” 

Willie’s heart was touched by the sad 
tones of the gentleman’s voice, and a 
tear stood in his eye. 

“IT won’t do so,” said Willie, with a 
quivering voice. 

“I hope not, my child—I hope not,” 
continued the gentleman; “if you do, 
you are laying up much sorrow in your 
heart for many years. Not agreat while 
after, this, 1 went away from my home. 
I was away many long years, when I did 
not see my mother’s face; but, Willie, 
there was one bitter memory which was 
always with me, it made me feel like 
crying every time I thought of it; and 
that was the wicked way | had spoken to 
my mother. Whenever I was awake at 
night and thought about my early home, 








I only longed to go there once more to 
ask her forgiveness and blessing. In 
sickness, among strangers, I remember- 
ed what a tender nurse my mother had 
been, and I wept that I had treated her 
unkindly. When other boys went home 
to their mothers, I wanted to tell them 
how careful they must be not to occasion 
them a sad and mournful thought. ‘There 
are many pleasant things 1 remember 
when a boy; but that glance of my moth- 
er will draw tears from me, even now I 
[amaman. How often did I pray God 
to spare me to come home, that | might 
hear my mother say that she forgave and 
loved me still. When I see a sensitive 
plant, Willie, that sad and wicked scene 
comes all back to me more strongly than 
ever; and now, Willie, if you want to be 
a happy man, be careful that in your 
thoughts, your words, and your deeds, 
you love, honor, and obey your parents. 
‘*[ will,’ said Willie, and he spoke from 
the very bottom of his heart. 

And ever afterwards did his sensitive 
plant tell to his young spirit a sad and 
serious story; and whenever angry and 
unholy passions awake in his little bosom, 
a look at his sensitive plant, bade him 


|honor his parents always.—S. S. Journal. 
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A VIEW AMONG THE RUINS OF THEBES. 


Thebes, which for ages has been only 
a heap of magnificent ruins, was former- 
ly a very splendid, populous city in Up- 
per Egypt. When it was built is un- 
known, except that it is one of the oldest 
cities in the world; it was re than 
seventeen miles in circumference and 
contained a million of inhabitants. It is 
called ** No” in the Bible, see Jer. Ixvi. 
25, Ezekiel, xxx. 15, Nahum, iii. 8; in 
each of which verse Thebes is intended. 
It attained to great power more than a 
thousand years before the birth of Jesus 
Christ. Seven hundred years before 
Christ it was attacked and conquered by 
Nebuchadnezzar, afterwards by Camby- 
ses king of Persia, and finally 525 B. C. 
it was completely desolated. Its walls 
were overthrown, its temples desecrated, 
its monuments broken. 

Perhaps no city in the world ever con- 





tained more temples, monuments and ar- 
chitectural wondersthan Thebes. At the 
present day it remains a spectacle of won- 
der to travellers. Its ruins are still grand 
in their decay. The picture, which is a 
part of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
will give you a faint idea of the magni- 
tude of these ruins. It would not inter- 
est you or I would give a description of the 
temples, tombs and statues of this city of 
the dead. When you grow older you 
will take an interest in reading such 
works as Dr. Olin’s travels, Wilkinson’s 
Thebes, &c. which will tell you all about 
this and other such places.—S. S. Mess. 
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HOW PLEASANT IT IS TO FORGIVE. 
Mrs. D. was one day sitting at work in 





her little parlor, when the door opened, 
and her little boy, just nine years old, 





ran into the room, crying violently, and | 
holding in his hand a new book that his | 
mother had given him on the preceding | 
day, the cover of which was nearly torn | 
off, and many of the pages blotted with | 
ink. “Oh! Henry,” exclaimed Mrs. D. | 
‘“‘what have you been doing with your 
book?” 

“+f did not do it, mother,” sobbed the 
boy; “it was that wicked Edward Jones 
who is always so spiteful to me. I show- 
ed him my book this morning, and told 








him it was a present from you, and he 
snatched it out of my hand, and tore and 
blotted it as you see. I told him I never 
would forgive him; and I never will.” 

‘* Stop, Henry,” said his mother, ‘* you 
have suffered passion to get the better 
of you, or you never could utter such 
words as these. Go to your room, and 
when you have left off crying, and can 
speak without anger, come back to me, 
and I will hear what you have to say, and 
judge whether you have not yourself been 
to blame in this affair.” 

Henry did as his mother bade him, and 
in about twenty minutes returned and sat 
down quietly beside her. ‘* Now, Hen- 
ry,” said Mrs. D. ‘tell me truly. Did 
you boast to Edward, or in any way pro- 
voke him to treat you as he has done?” 
‘‘I think mother,” replied he, hesitating, 
©] think I was a little wrong. I did tell 
Edward that I had better books than he. 
I believe I ought not to have said that; 
but it was no excuse for his conduct to 
me, was it mother?” ‘Certainly not, 
ny child; but there is an excuse for him, 
and a very great one, and I am sure you 
will agree with me if you think a mo- 
ment.” 

Henry was silent for a few minutes, 
then looking affectionately at Mrs. D. he 
replied, ‘‘ Oh yes, there isa great excuse 
for him, he has no kind mother to teach 
him better; and his father is such a bad 
man. Poor Edward, I wish I had not 
said I never would forgive him; I was 
very wrong.” ‘Indeed you were,” re- 
plied his mother. ‘* Consider, my dear 
child, how trifling his offence was, coin- 
pared with the many sins you commit 
against God, and for which you daily 
pray for pardon. If God were as unfor- 
giving as you, who could be saved? You 
read your Bible, Henry ; what does our 
blessed Lord say on this subject?’ “If ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses.” 
And again, “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.” 
When in the agonies of death, did not 
Christ pray for his murderers, ‘ Father, 
forgive them; for they know not what 
they do?” How different has your con- 
duct been, and how little have you profit- 
ed by the example of the meek and lowly 
Jesus.” 

Henry sighed deeply, and said, ‘Oh, 
how wicked I have been! 1! will go this 
moment and tell Edward that I forgive 
him, and will try and forget his conduct 
to me!” 

“Do so, my dear child,” replied his 
mother; ‘‘and believe me, you will find far 
more pleasure in forgiving than in re- 
venging an injury.” 

Heury soon returned, and when within 
hearing, exclaimed, ‘*Oh mother, I am 
so glad I went. Edward isso very sorry 
for what he has done, and so pleased 
because I told him I had almost forgotten 
it already. He says that he will try and 
be a better boy in future, and not fall into 
such a passion again. I feel quite happy 
now, mother. Oh! how pleasant it is to 
forgive !""—London Child’s Companion. 
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FILIAL LOVE, 
EXAMPLES. 

The Emperor of China, on certain 
days of the year, pays avisit to his moth- 
er, who is seated on a throne to receive 
him; and four times on his feet, and as 





often on his knees, he makes her a pro- 


the ground. The same custom is also 
observed through the greatest part of the 
empire; and if it appears that any one is 
negligent or deficient in his duty to his 
parents, he is liable to a complaint before 
the magistrates, who punish such offend- 
ers with much severity. This, however, 
is seldom the case ; no people, in gener- 
al, expresses more filial respect and duty 
than they. 

Sir Thomas Moore seems to have emu- 
lated this beautiful example ; for, being 
Lord Chancellor of England at the same 
time that his father was a Judge of the 
King’s Bench, he would always, on his 
entering Westminster Hall, go first to 
the King’s Bench, and ask his father’s 
blessing, before he went to sit in the 
Court of Chancery; as if to secure suc- 
cess in the great decisions of his high and 
important office. 

During an eruption of Mount £tna, 
many years since, the danger it occasion- 
ed to the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
try, became very imminent; and the 
flames flying about, they were obliged to 
retire to a greater distance. Amidst the 
hurry and confusion of such a scene 
(every one flying and carrying away 
whatever was deemed most precious) two 
sons, the one named Anapias, the other 
Amphinomus, in the height of their so- 
licitude for the preservation of their 
wealth and goods, recollected their fa- 
ther and mother, who being both very 
old, were unable to dive themselves by 
flight. Filial tenderness set aside every 
other consideration; and, ‘ Where,” 
cried the generous youths, ‘ shall we find 
a more precious treasure than those who 
gave us being?” This said, the one 
took up his father on his shoulders, the 
other his mother, and so made their way 
through the surrounding smoke and 
flames. The fact struck all beholders 
with the highest admiration; and they 
and their posterity called the path they 
took in their retreat, ‘* The Field: of the 
pious,” in memory of this pleasing inci- 
dent. 

A woman of distinction in Rome had 
been condemned to acapital punishment. 
The pretor accordingly delivered her up 
to the trinmvir, who caused her to be 
carried to prison, in order to be put to 
death. The jailor, who had orders to 
execute her, was moved with compassion, 
and could not resolve to kill her; he de- 
termined therefore to let her die of hun- 
ger; besides which, he suffered her 
daughter to see her in prison, taking 
care, however, to have her diligently ex- 
amined, lest she might bring her suste- 
nance. As this continued many days, he 
was surprised that the prisoner lived so 
long without eating, and suspecting the 
daughter, he watched her, and discover- 
ed that (like the famous Xantippe, daugh- 
ter of Cymon) she nourished her parent 
with the milk of her own breasts. Amaz- 
ed at so pious and ingenious a device, he 
ventured to tell the fact to the triumvir, 
and the triumvir mentioned it to the pre- 
tor, who thought the circumstance wor- 
thy of being related in the assembly of 
the people. The criminai was pardoned ; 
a decree passed, that the mother and 
daughter should be supporsed for the res- 
idue of their lives at the hth of the 
public ;—and, to crown the whole, that a 
temple, ‘Sacred to Piety,” should be 
erected near the prison. 

Epaminondas, the Theban general, 
being asked, what was the most pleasing 
event that happened to him in his whole 
life, cheerfully answered, “It was, that I 
obtained my glorious victory over the 
Leucritans at a time when my father and 
mother were both living to enjoy the 
news.” 

While Octavius was at Samos, after 
the famous battle of Actium, which made 
him master of the world, he held a coun- 
cil, in order to examine the prisoners who 
had been engaged in Anthony’s party. 
Among the rest, was brought before him 
Metullus, oppressed with years and infir- 
mities, disfigured by a long beard and 
dishevelled hair, but especially by his 





found obeisance, bowing his head even to 


clothes, which, through his ill fortune, 
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had become very ragged. The son of 
thes Metullus sat as one of the judges, 
aid at first could not easily discriminate 
his father through his deplorable appear- 
ance; at length, however, after viewing 
him narrowly, having recollected his fea- 
tures, instead of being ashamed to own 
him, he ran to embrace the old man, and 
cried bitterly. Then returning to the 
tribunal, ‘“‘ Cesar,” said he, ** my father 
has been your enemy, I, your officer; he 
deserves to be punished, atid I to be re- 
warded. The favor I desire of you is, 
either to save him on my account, or to 
order me to be put to death with him.” 
All the judges were touched with com- 
misseration at this affecting scene; and 
Octavius himself, relenting, granted to 
old Metullus his life and liberty. 








BENEVOLENCE. 











There is a narrow circuitous road or 
defile between the cities of Jerusalem and 
Jericho; the whole distance being about 


eighteen miles. In the time of Jesus 
Christ it was infested with bold and dar- 
ing robbers, who waylaid and robbed the 
undefended traveller, and then sought se- 
curity in the desolate glens among the 
mountains. 

Now it happened one day, that a Jew 
was quietly journeying this dangerous 
road, and some of the thieves met him. 
Having demanded his money, they strip- 
ped him of all his clothing and then, so 
cruel was their disposition, beat him so 
unmercifully that he lay like one dead. 

When the thieves had departed to di- 
vide their ill-gotten booty, a priest came 
along on his way to Jerusalem. Now this 
man, being God’s minister, ought of all 
men to have possessed a merciful heart. 
But alas! he only looked on his country- 
man and passed by on the other side. 

A Levite also passing along trod in 
the footsteps of the hard-hearted priest. 
Both of them were men of iron hearts. 

Presently a man belonging to a people 
called Samaritans, a people who were the 
perpetual enemies of the Jews, happened 
along the road. He saw the poor bruis- 
ed traveller, and his heart felt pained. 
So forgetting that the poor sufferer was 
his enemy, forgetting too the danger of 
remaining long in that thief infested road, 
he sprang from his horse, bound up the 
man’s wounds and earried him to an inn, 
where he gave the inn-keeper money to 
take éare of the patient, with a promise 
to pay the whole bill when he returned. 

**Children, which of these men do you 
love best, the priest, the Levite, or the 
Samaritan? I know you will all say, 
“The Samaritan.” Try then and act 
like him. Be kind, be merciful. Never 
cause, but always remove suffering when 
it is possible, for Jesus loves merciful 
children.—S. S. Messenger. 

TRAE 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


“O, mother !” exclaimed little Robert 
as he returned from his afternoon walk 
with his cousin, “we saw this afternoon 
a little boy who I believe is really crazy. 
He was making all kinds of motions with 
his fingers, and he seemed to think that 
he was pleasing every body. Cousin 
L says that he is deaf and dumb, 
but I shouldn’t think he would act so 
queer.” 

**My child,” replied his mother, ‘it 
pleased God, who made all things, to give 











you and me the power of hearing what 
others say, and also of talking with our 
friends, but little B was born so that 
he can neither hear nor talk.” 

‘‘But, mother,” interrupted Robert, 
who, like many other little boys, was im- 
patient to know all about it, “are there 
any other persons like little B » who 
can neither hear nor talk?” 

‘Yes, my dear, there are many others 
like little B a 

** But I don’t see how they enjoy them- 
selves when they can’t talk nor hear their 
kind friends talk to them. I should hate 
to be deaf and dumb, wouldn’t you, 
mother?” 

*‘ It seems to us now that we should be 
discontented if we were so, but we see 
how good God is; when he deprives us 
of one enjoyment he generally makes it 
up in some other way. Some deaf and 
dumb boys and girls were, once asked if 
they would like to hear and talk. They 
wrote upon their slates that while they 
were deaf and dumb they avoided much 
that was bad, and for this reason they 
preferred being as they were. But these 
children are not deprived of the means of 
enjoyment as much as you think they are. 
God put it into the hearts of some good 











} men to make a school where they are in- 





structed. Little B has been to this 
school and learned to talk with his fin- 
gers, as you saw him when you thought 
he acted so queer.” 

“Talk with his fingers! well now, 
mother, if that ain’t fanny.” 

“Stop, my child,” said his mother 
kindly, ‘‘now if you will promise not to 
interrupt me any more, 1 will tell you 
about a visit I made to one of these 
schools’a short time ago.” 

** Do, mother, and I will keep as still 
as I can,” said Robert. 

‘© When I was in New York,” contin- 
ued his mother, ** your kind uncle took 
us to the Institution for the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, a short distance 
from the city. It is a very handsome 
building. You will find a picture of it in 
my collection of prints in the parlor. 
Tne rooms are large and airy. There 
is a play-ground attached, and also baths, 
so that they have every means of pre- 
serving and enjoying health, which little 
boys and girls generally neglect. Here 
the children are taught the alphabet by 
signs made with the fingers. ‘They also 
learn to read and write, so that they can 
converse with those who don’t know how 
to make the signs. Some of the pu- 
pils write very well—much better than 
some who have been to school a great 
while. ‘They are also taught geography 
and arithmetic. 

‘*‘ After school the boys are engaged in 
the work-shop, where they learn trades, 
so that when they leave the Institution 
they can earn their own living and not be 
a burden to their friends. Every little 
boy and girl ought to be industrious and 
try to help themselves, so that they will 
not have to be supported by their kind 
father when they grow up. One of the 
deaf and dumb boys showed us the work- 
shop. He was very kind and attentive. 
He was a book-binder, and seemed glad 
to show us the books which they had 
bound. They were very well done, and 
we know they will not be ashamed to 
have them in the bookstore to be. sold 
with other books. Some of them learn 
to make shoes and coats, so that they are 
prepared to be useful to themselves and 
others. We took a short walk in the 
garden, which is very pretty. 

*“*And now don’t you think, my child, 
that God is very good in thus furnishing 
the deaf and dumb with the means of in- 
struction? But this is not half of what he 
has done for some of them. Several 
young ladies in the Institution are pious. 
God, we trust, has showed them that they 
were wicked, and that they can only be 
saved by faith in Christ. ‘They say they 


knew nothing about God until they came 
to the Institution and learned to read the 
Bible.” 





There are many persons who forget 
that God is good to them every day. 


This is very wrong. We should remem- 
ber that God is the best and greatest Be- 
ing in the universe ; and we ought to love 
him and do his will, that he may bless us 
while we live and take us to himself when 
we die. Pray to God that he may give 
you aheart to love and obey him and 
keep his commandments.—Amer. Mes. 














RELIGION. 








POOR CALEB. 


*©O, Caleb, how glad I am to see you; 
how have you done during the severity o1 
\the weather?” said a benevolent minister 
lof Wales to a poor hearer of his. Caleb 
cheerfully answered, ‘* Never better in 
my life; I not only had necessaries, but 
lived upon dainties, during the whole 
time, and have some still remaining, 
which will serve us for some time to 
come.” The minister expressed his sur- 
prise, and wished to be informed of par- 
ticulars. Caleb told him that one night, 
soon after the commencement of the frost, 
they had eaten all their stock, and had 
not one morsel left for the morning, noi 
any human probability of getting any; 
he went, however, as usual, to praye: 
with his family, then to rest, and slept 
soundly. Before he was up he heard a 
knock at the door, and saw a man stand- 
ing with a horse loaded, who asked if his 
name was Caleb? He answered in the 
affirmative. The man then desired him 
to help him take down the load. Caleb 
asked what it was?’ He said provisions. 
On his inquiring who sent it, the man 
said he believed God sent it. No other 
answer could he obtain. When he came 
to examine the contents, he was struck 
with amazement with the quantity and 
variety of the articles. There was bread, 
flour, oatmeal, butter, cheese, salt meat, 
and fresh meats, tongue, &c. which serv- 
ed them through the frost, and some re- 
maining until the present time. 

As the minister was afterward relating 
the affair to a Dr. Talbot, an infidel, he 
observed him smile, and he said, ‘* Caleb! 
I shall never forget him as long as I live.” 

“ What, did you know him?” 

‘*T had but little knowledge of him,” 
said Dr. T. ‘“*but by your description, I 
know he must be the same man you mean,” 
and added, that the summer previous to 
the hard winter above mentioned, he was 
riding on horseback for the benefit of 
the air, and observing a number of peo- 
ple assembled in a barn for worship. The 
people were very attentive to what their 
preacher‘delivered, and one poor man in 
particular, attracted his notice, who had 
a little Bible in his hand, full of dog’s 
ears; that is, the corners of the leaves 
were turned down very thick. When 
service was over, he walked his horse 
gently along; the poor man, whom he 
had so particularly noticed, happened to 
walk by his side, and entered into con- 
versation with him. He found the man 
to be more intelligent than he could have 
expected. He told his employment, and 
his name, which he said was Caleb. Af- 
ter the doctor had satisfied his curiosity 
he rode off, and thought no more about 
him until the great frost. He was then 
one night in bed, and said he could not 
tell whether he was asleep or awake, but 
thought he heard a voice, saying, ** Send 
provisions to Caleb.” He was a little 
startled at first, but concluding it to be a 
dream he endeavored to compose himself 
to sleep. It was not long before he heard 
the same words repeated louder. He 
then awoke his wife, who was in a sound 
sleep, and told her what he had heard, 
but she persuaded him that it could be no 
other than a dream, and she soon fell 
asleep again. He was so much impress- 
ed that he could not sleep, but tumbled 
and tossed about, until he heard the voice 
so powerful saying, ‘*Get up, and send 
provisions to Caleb,” that he could rest 
no longer. He got up, called his man, 
bid him bring his horse, and went into 
his larder, and stuffed a pair of panniers 
as full as he possibly could of whatever 
he could find; and bid the man take that 








provision to Caleb. Caleb,” said the 
man, “ what Caleb, sir?” “1 know very 
little of him,” said the doctor, * buat bis 
name is Caleb; he is a collier, and lives 
among the hills. Let the horse go, and 
he will be sure to find him.” The man 
seemed to be under the same influence as 
his master, which accounts for his telling 
Caleb, ‘*God sent it, I believe.” 
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A CHAPTER FOR YOUNG MEN, 
“ Be sure your sin will find you out.” 


In the order of Providence, there seems 
to be a fatality attending the career of 
the most accomplished villian which fre- 
quently anticipates the course of justice, 
and in an unconscious hour discloses the 
long hidden iniquity of years. At such 
times the remarkable words which we 
have quoted above recur to the mind with 
peculiar force. It was not more certain 
that the sin of the Israelites, if commit 
ted, would find them out and expose 
them to divine displeasure, than it had 
been in all subsequent time, that the in- 
dividual who overleaps the restraints of 
virtue and of conscience, sooner or later 
fails not of detection and is doomed to 
endure the dire but righteous penalty. 
Within the last few years the evidences 
of this truth have been fearfully multi- 
plied. The numerous frauds, breaches 
of trust, official delinquencies, embezzle- 
ments, forgeries, robberies, and other 
kindred iniquities which are from time to 
time divulged, often overwhelming in 
their ruin the peace of families and 
friends, and shocking the moral sense of 
the community, add their testimony in 
confirmation of the awful admonition— 
‘* Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

The case of the unfortunate Colt, who 
from the first small beginning of crime 
was led on to the awful fate of a murder- 
er and a suicide is fresh in remembrance. 
Cases of embezzlement by those who for 
years had moved in the highest ranks of 
society, of absconding cashiers, agents, 
and clerks are readily recalled, in de- 
monstration of the truth, that however 
much crime may be covered by darkness, 
artifice and falsehood for a time, the dis- 
closure at last comes, for sin cannot al- 
ways be concealed. 

The past week has furnished an unu- 
sual number of instances of this descrip- 
tion. The robbery of the Millbury Bank, 
the heavy forgeries in Petersham, and 
the forgeries of young Saunders in New 
York, were all doubtless perpetrated in 
the consciousness of secarity from detec- 
tion. But how speedily did these sins 
find out their authors,—how sudden the 
reckoning which they are summoned to 
make at the bar of justice. They trusted 
to divers imaginary contrivances for con- 
cealment, and safety, and followed the 
delusive promptings of corrupted hearts, 
until their career has been checked, and 
their guilt exposed. Their sin has found 
them out. 

How many others are pursuing a like 
dangerous course. The young man who 
indulges in the social glass heeds not the 
voice of experience which admonishes 
him that his steps lead down to a drunk- 
ard’s grave, and that the vicious habit 
now practised in secret will yet over- 
whelm him with its appalling ruin. The 
clerk who purloins a little money, from 
his employer, resolved to restore it again, 
is not entirely conscious that he has made 
a breach in the wall of virtuous principle 
that has shielded him hitherto, through 
which the deepening and expanding 
stream of guilt will rush, to sweep away 
every vestige of honor; and when the 
suspicion of guilt is suggested to him, and 
falsehood is added to the list of his dar- 
ing crimes, he forgets that the tendency 
of his course is inevitable, and that ere 
long his sin will surely find him out. 

This warning should be written upon 
every heart; it should be ever before the 
mind, at all times in all circumstances :—. 
Be sure your sin will find you out. 
[Sprrngfield Gaz. 
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EDITORIAL. 


LITERARY CHARACTERS, 

Having arrived at years of discretion, that is, 
having seen three birthdays and entered upon 
the high road that leads toa fourth, it was deem- 
ed important that I should be introduced into 
the society of certain literary characters, whose 
acquaintance I have long desired. Before pro- 
ceeding with my story, however, I will briefly 
mention that the distinguished personages whom 
I was now to meet, were of high birth, having 
descended from the ancient and revered Hiero- 
glyphics, and that they were first brought into 
notice by Cadmus, a Phenician, who established 
them in Greece, where they multipled and grew 
exceedingly. 

Well, my heart beat somewhat anxiously as I 
sat on a bright Monday morning by my mother’s 
side, awaiting the appearance of her venerable 
friends; but when the leader of the Society, 
(whose portrait I now draw for your inspection, 
A) made his appearance on two legs very like 
the legs of common mortals, and was announced 
to me as great A, my terror departed straight- 
way, and I surveyed him with emotiuns of pe- 
culiar satisfaction. He was accompanied by 
little a—his near relative, my mother declared, 
though I could not discover the slightest family 
resemblance. Great B and little b were next 
introduced, and so were the two C’s, and the 
large and the small D’s. Then came E and F. 
and with them commenced my difficulties, as at 
first I could scarcely distinguish the one from 
the other. 1 soon, however, conceived a violent 
affection for the former, and an equally ardent 
hatred for the latter; for which distinctions I 
was rebuked by my mother more than once. H 
and G came next, and close at their heels the 
self-important I, to whom, notwithstanding his 
egotism, I took such a fancy, that I seldom went 
into company afterward, without speaking of 
him and his exploits, till my friends became 
quite disgusted, and begged me to desist. To 
these worthies succeeded several others, with 
some of whom I found it difficult to become ac- 
quainted, either because they possessed so much 
character or so little, I don’t know which. These 
were J, K, L and M; and my mortification was 
very great, when on meeting the former I failed 
to recognise him and could only remember that 
I had somewhere seen him before. J. always 
remembered this forgetfulness on my part; at 
least, I have reason to think so, as he ever after- 
ward manifested some coolness of manner when 
we met. With round OI fell in love at once, 
and love at. first sight being the good old fash- 
ioned way in such proceedings, I flatter myself 
that for once I have ‘done my duty to perfection. 
With P I had my own private reasons for 
wishing to establish an intimacy, and as I have 
never been able so much as to write my own 
name without his special assistance, [ have con- 
sidered it a fortunate circumstance that we early 
became friends. , With many others of the fra- 
ternity 1 became acquainted by dint of much Ja- 
bor on my mother’s part, and much yawning and 
fidgetting on mine, though chere was one whom 
I never failed afterwards to know by sight but 
not by name, and who, notwithstanding his 
kindness in connexion with my friend P, I never 
could regard as anything but a crooked, un- 
graceful, and harsh toned fellow, who deserves 
to be put out of all literary circles whatever, un- 
til he can refine himself into something more 
euphonious than the disagreeable Q he now 1s. 
There was something so very prim, stiff and 
starched about V. that I never had much to do 
with him, and I have since learned that there is 

no evil under the sun, in which he has no share. 
Great W and little w being so nearly related 
that the one is but a diminished likeness of the 
other, attracted my notice and won my interest 
at once. Not to dwell longer on this my first 
day in society, let me go on to say that on fu- 
ture occasions, I met my new friends in pairs, 
in triplets and in dozens, and soon learned to 
value their conversation, and to take delight in 
their instructions. How many long hours have 
they enlivened. How many days, rainy and 
cloudy, in more scenes than one, have they 
brightened. How many wise and good and 
beautiful things have they whispered in my at- 


tentive ears, in the early morning, the still eve-| 
ning—perhaps in the silent watches of the 
night! I thank them all—the one, the two, the 


improving the grounds belonging to the house. ! 


If ihe house is old and uncomfortable, let each 


peiintendent repeating the request, and urging 
him to comply with it, he with evident anguish 


! exert himself to render it better and more pleas- | of mind, confessed that he could not consis }7- 
jant. If it is good and pleasant, let each strive | ly put such a question, for he himself was guil- 


three legged ; the crooked and the upright, the | sti]| farther to adorn it. Let flowering shrubs ty of this great neglect. He went home, and 
' thick and the thin; the beautiful and the ugly, | and trees be planted, and vines and woodbines | prayed, and read a portion of the Holy Scrip- 
‘those with “arms akimbo” and those without be trailed around the windows and doors; add tures; and afterwards he prevailed on his wite 


arms at all, and you my little reader, will I hope 
sometimes have occasion to bless them like- 


| wise. 


—_—a——_ 
THE MISERY OF WICKEDNESS. | 
Henry Saunders, a youth of about 19 years of 


age, Clerk in an Auction Store in New York, in 
‘connection with Henry Ragel and wife, forged 


a number of checks on the Banks, and obtained 
by this means about $24,000. He intended to 
escape to England by the steamer Great West- 
ern but was too late, although he had paid his 
passage. He then came to Boston with the in- 
tention of taking the steamer frem here; but 
was again too late. He then took passage in a 
vessel for New Orleans, but she was prevented 
from sailing by adverse winds, until he was 
overtaken by the officers of justice. Providence 
in this case seemed remarkably to interfere to 
prevent his escape with his ill-gotten booty. 
He now says that “every thing that passed after 
the commission of his crime, seemed like a 
dream.” There is reason to suppose that most 
criminals are in a simiar state of feeling, one of 
the most horrible and unearthly, that mortal can 
suffer. There seems all the time a sort of mist 
before the eyes, and a veil spread over the 
senses. The sense of danger is constant and 
appalling. “The wicked flee where no man 
pursueth,”—the thief “fears each bush and offi- 
cer.” Consequently, we see men who have es- 
caped to foreign lands, with the spoils of ill- 
gotten wealth, returning to meet the gaze of an 
injured community, and suffer the penalty of 
their wrongs. Felons give themselves up vol- 
untarily, and go to prison—murderers fly even 
to the gallows for refuge from the pangs of 
guilt. It is for this reason that the punishment 
of Cain, was the most severe that Almighty 
vengeance could inflict. Guilt is in this way its 
own punishment. A man may do wrong igno- 
rantly—he may believe wrong to be right, but 
the man who doesa wilful and deliberate wrong, 
is always punished. The deeper he hides it 
from his fellow men, the more dreadful is his 
own remorse. 











VARIETY. 








Working it in. 

A Kentucky clergyman, says, that while “on 
a voyage returning from Europe, he had been 
two or tnree days at sea, and had observed some- 
thing unusual in the appearance of the captain, 
who was a stranger to him. There was a re- 
markable seriousness in his deportment, a mild- 
ness in giving orders to the crew, an abstinence 
from all profaneness, and an amiableness in all 
his intercourse with others, Curious to know 
whether the captain were a professor of religion, 
our informant took occasion to introduce con- 
versation with him. Seeing him sitting at eve- 
ning in a contemplative mood, watching the 
passing waves, he began some conversation ; 
and to his inquiries the captain answered, that 
he was not a professor of religion; that he had 
not pious parents to give him a religious educa- 
tion ; and that, in his boyhood, he was wild and 
unpromising. 

But,” said he “ do you know one Mr. Adams, 
that for a long ume kept the Phillips Academy 
in Andover?” “ Yes,” was the reply. “Well, 
to him my father sent me, because | could not 
be managed at home. 1 boarded in his family, 
and attended his school. There I continued for 
years; and the old gentleman made me read 
the Bible, and hear his long prayers, and com- 
mit the “ Assembly’s Catechism.” [ disliked 
the whole business; it was insufferably tedious. 
But he worked it into us every day ; and the 
result has been, that wherever [ have been, in 
all parts of the world, Mr. Adams and his Bible 
and Catechism have followed me, and have been 
in my mind. I have been exposed to all the 
forms of temptation incident to a seafaring life, 
and in all parts of the world; and yet | have 
carried such an impression on my conscience, as 
has saved me from all the common immoralities. 
So much I owe to that good man’s catechising 
and prayers.”—Puritan. 

—— 
Make Home Happy. 


It is the duty devolving upon every member 
of a family to endeavor to make all belonging to 





interesting volumes to the family library ; little | 
articles of furniture to replace those which are) 


to listen whilst he read a chapter from the Bible 
toher. During the following week, he read a 


fast wearing out; wait upon and anticipate each | portion of Scripture every night and morning, 


other’s wants, and ever havea pleasant smile for 
all and each. 

Make home happy! 
this lesson in the nursery, and by the fireside ; 
give it the weight of their precept and example. 
If they would, ours would be a happy and more 
virtuous country. Drunkenness, profanity, and 
other disgusting vices, would die away; they 
could not live in the influence of a lovely and 
refined home. 

Does any think, “I am poor and have to work 
hard to get enough to sustain life, and cannot 
find time to spend in making our old house 
more attractive.” Think again! Is there not 
some time every day which you spend in idle- 
nesa, or smoking. or mere listlessness, which 
might be spent about your home? “Flowers 
are God’s smiles,” says Wilberforce, and they 
are as beautiful beside the cottage as the pal- 
ace, and may be enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
the one as well asthe other. There are but few 
homes in our country which might not be made 


more beautiful and attractive, not only to stran- | 


gers, but to their inmates. Let every one 
study then, and work, to make whatever place 
they be in, so attractive, that the heart of the 
absent one shall go back to it as the dove to the 
ark of Noah.— American Farmer. 
—_—_>——_ 
The Lost Apple. 


A little boy eight or nine years old, was 
walking along Grand street the other day on an 
errand for his parents. Near at hand, under the 
shadow of an awning, was an apple stand kept 
by a poor woman, and covered with delicious 
pears, blackberries and apples. The little boy 
thought he had never seen such beautiful yellow 
apples—and he wondered how they came to be 
ripe so early in the season. Just at that mo- 
ment while the woman was busied with a cus- 
tomer, one of the largest and plumpest of the ap- 
ples rolled from its pinnacle off on the walk and 
down into the clean Croton water in the gutter, 
and on, on, on, nearly two rods from the stand. 
The apple woman did not see it—apparently 
nobody saw it but the little boy. 

Now he was very fond of apples, and he had 
no money, and it was so plain that he could ea- 
sily take the prize, and who should know any 
thing about it? For two full minutes the child 
stood on the curb stone, and many jatring im- 
pulses agitated his little bosom. He could take 
it—but would it not be bitter to the taste, hours 
after he had eaten it? Noone would see him— 
but would the cheating of a poor apple woman 
not be a wretched business? He stooped down 
decidedly—picked up the fruit and carried it 
back to its owner. Now this paragraph may be 
read by many thousand children. We love 
them all—and we ask them to stop one little 
minute, and turn over in their own minds what 
were the boy’s thoughts as he walked onward 
along Grand street—and what would have been 
his thoughts the rest of the afternoon, if he had 
put the apple in his pocket.—.™M. Y. Sun. 

En 


A Sabbath Breaker Rebuked by an Ine : 


fant. 
Some time ago a bright little boy named 
Henry G——, not quite four years old, upon 


returning from church, where he was always 
taken, observed a quantity of towels, &c. spread 
out upon the grass-plot in the yard to dry. 

Well knowing that tbey did not belong to his 
family, he concluded that they were Mrs, S. *3 
who occupied the third story ; and so, like holy 
Paul, he “conferred not with flesh and biood,” 
but immediately went to Mrs. S——’s door, and 
knocking said, “ Mrs. S——, you oughtn’t to 
dry clothes to-day, for it is the Lord’s day, and 
you should keep it holy.” “Is it indeed; and 
who made you so wise ?” inquired Mrs. S——. 
“The Bible,” quickly rejoined the little fellow, 
as he turned to descend. 

I had this interesting anecdote from his de- 
lighted mother, who was in the chamber on the 
second floor,and who opened the door when she 
heard his little feet pattering on the stairs om 
his way to rebuke sin, and thus overheard all. 
Truly “out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings thou hast perfected praise.” W. D. H. 

—— 
The Prayerless Teacher Converted. 


A well conducted man who had for several 
months regularly attended a Sunday School, as 
a teacher, was requested by the superintendent 
of the school, to inquire of the scholars—* wheth- 
er they had said their prayers that morning ? 
This request he dia not seem willing to comply 
with; and, on being asked a second time to do 
so, he held down his head, and for some time 
remained silent ; seemingly absorbed with what 








it happy. This may, witha little pleasant exer- 
tion, be done. Let every one contribute toward 





was then passing in his thought. On the su- 


Parents ought to teach | 


and prayed after reading. The next Sunday 
when he went to the school, he told the superin- 
tendent that he was now willing to put the ques- 
tion to the scholars, as he felt that he could with 
greater propriety than when he had been request- 
ed to do so the Sunday previously ; for, said he, 
“T have myself, since then, prayed, and have 
done so regularly, morning and evening, and I 
have derived much comfort from so doing.” 
Sometime afterwards, his wife joined him in de- 
votional exercises, and both have since openly 
professed themselves, and been admitted mem- 
bers of a Christian church. 
———_>—__—_ 
Right Aims, 

Three boarding-school boys, who had receiv- 
ed several tickets for good behaviour and gener- 
al attainments, made each of them a resolution 
as to their future conduct. “I will take care,” 
said one to himself, “not to be much worse off 
next quarter than I have been this quarter.” “I 
will do my best,” said another, “to equal my 
past efforts.” “It shall not be my fault,” said 
the third, “if I do not get many more tickets 
this quarter than I ever did before.” The result 
agreed with their resolutions; the first boy was 
a little worse off than usual; the second, equal- 
led his former success; while the third gained 
a score more tickets than he ever had in one 
quarter in the course of his life. 

— > 
Washington and his Mother. 


Young George was about to go to sea as a 
midshipman ; every thing was arranged,the ves- 
sel lay out opposite his father’s house, the little 
boat had come on shore to take him off, aod his 
whole heart was bent on going. After his trunk 
had been carried down to the boat, he went to 
bid his mother farewell, and saw the tears burs- 
ting from her eyes. However, he said nothing 
to her ; but he saw that his nother would be dis- 
tressed if he went, and perhaps never be happy 
again. He just turned round to the servant and 
said, “Go and tell them to fetch my trunk back : 
I will not go away, to break my mother’s heart.” 
His mother was struck with his decision, and she 
said to him, “ George, God has promised to bless 
the children that honor their parents, and I be- 
lieve he will bless you.” 

——— 

Goop Apvicr.—If your coat is comfortable, 
wear it two or three months longer; no matter 
if the gloss is off. If you have no wife, get one. 
Ifyou have one, stay at home with her, instead 
of spending your evening in expensive fooleries 
Be honest, frugal, plain; seek content and hap- 
piness at home ; be industrious and perseveriug; 
and our word for it, if you are in debt, you will 
soon get out of it, if your circumstances are now 
embarassed they will soon become easy; no mat- 
ter who may be president, or what may be the 
price of stocks. 














THE FLY. 

My merry little fly, play here, 
And let me look at you; 

I will not touch you though you’re near, 
As naughty children do, 

I see you spread your pretty wings, 
That sparkle in the sun; 

I see your legs, what tiny things! 
And yet how fast they run. 

You walk along the ceiling now 
And down the upright wall ; 

I'll ask mamma, to tell me how 
You walk and do not fall. 

°T was God that taught you, little fly, 
To walk along the ground, 

And mount above my head so high, 
And frolic round and round. 


I'll near you stand to see you play, 
But do not be afraid ; 
I would not lift my little hand 
To hurt the thing he made. 
Mary Lunoie Dencavy. 
—_—_—_ 
AN EVENING PRAYER. 


Jesus, tender shepherd hear me! 
Bless thy little ]Jambs to-night! 

Through the darkness be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light! 

All this day thy hand has led me,— 
And I thank thee for thy care: 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 

Let my sins be all forgiven! 
Bless the friends I love so well! 





Take me, when [ die, to heaven, 


Happy there with thee to dwell!” = 1b. 








